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A WRITER’S WASTED SUNDAY. 





[ Taken from the diary of a young and enter- 
prising author.) 


“ During the morning service I sat where I 
could see the choir, and I was particularly 
attracted by a fan in the hands of the contralto. 
It was pale brown — well, that does n’t seem to 
hit the color exactly —it was something pale, 
anyhow, and I’ll swear it was n’t fawn-color. Its 
interest in my eyes was its perfect plainness, 
no unusual birds or rare flowers on the satin, no 
ornament or carving on the sticks. 

“ Now, if you’ve any sympathy in you, you'll 
understand the suggestiveness of an expanse of 
— pale-colored — satin to one who always thinks 
of triolets at sight of a blank slip of paper. 
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One could n’t write triolets on a fan, —not 
literally, — but if one painted instead of 
wrote? 

“ Here, I am sorry to say, I lost the thread of 
the sermon, and began to festoon a story around 
that fan. The contralto didn’t go in as heroine, 
because there are limitations to one’s imagina- 
tion in the case of an actual girl. No, the 
heroine was three shades fairer than the con- 
tralto, and six inches taller—they’re always 
tallin my stories. She would have soft gray 
eyes, and wear pale gray, I thought ( the fan in- 
sisted on surrounding itself with pale colors ), 
and she would be sweet-mannered and friendly 
to — say, a poor protégé of her wealthy father’s, 
a struggling artist (1 knew that was unoriginal, 
but I promised myself to make his hair short, 
and to refuse to give him a velvet coat). They 
would have been brought up together — not all 
the time, but just enough together to make it 
piquant. Then they would both come back to 
the old home after completing their respective 
educations, and then I’d bring in the sweet 
grave friendliness, in the garden plucking roses, 
or on the back veranda sbelling peas, in a cool 
pink morning-dress and blue flannel blazer, re- 
spectively. 

“ Just here, I would introduce the incident I’d 
been working up to. One day she would show 
him a fan she had bought, ‘to go with my gown 
for the party next Thursday,’ and being a plain 
fan, — gray, I thought, since I did n’t want to 
waste a page describing the other color,— it 
would suggest decoration to his artist soul, and 
he would mention it to her, and she would take 
up the offer with pretty graciousness —‘ Yes, 
and when you are a great painter, I shall have 
a famous souvenir ; and when I am an old woman, 
I shall write a picturesque article about it, with 
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illustrations, for a high-class magazine.’ So 
they go upstairs to his studio, and she stands 
in the window overlooking the garden, while he 
gets out his brushes, and she wanders around 
the room, and watches him at work, and asks 
such innocent yet intelligent questions about 
the technique of his art. And he will say — 
doing something artistically characteristic the 
while (must get the local color from Kan- 
vaspoyler )— ‘Suppose Fame kicks me out of 
her way, and I am never any greater than now, 
then I shall merely have spoiled your fan.’ 
‘As if you could spoil it,’—no, that's rather 
too artless and heedless for the sweet, grave, 
slow-spoken girl. She would say something 
clannish, and gracious, and encouraging — 
artistically —in answer. I must think that 
over. 

“I broke off here, and went home. After 
dinner I began to think of writing. Our 
boarding-house isn’t perfection, and any liter- 
ary effort on the part of any one therein is 
usually preceded by a long and enthusiastic 
search for the inkstand. I avoided this by 
retiring at once to my room, where the hunt 
for wherewithal to record elevated sentiments 
is not usually lengthy. I fished out some 
paper and sharpened a lead-pencil, and sat 
down to write. The story wouldn't crystallize 


properly, so I lit a pipe, put my feet on the 
bureau among the other bric-A-brac, and thought 
it over. There was no need for haste, I 
thought, as I watched the gray-clad girl float- 
ing on the smoke-wreaths. The story would 
take shape in time. 
* * * o * * * 

“That evening I went to church again, and 
again sat near the choir. When the contralto 
sat down after the anthem and opened her fan, 
I experienced a sudden sensation of cold —for 
there was a delicate spray of daisies painted on 
it. For one badly-tangled moment I felt re- 
sponsible for their presence there, and thought 
uneasily that the contralto would be anneyed, 
for she was a sober-clad, serious-looking fittle 
person. Then I recovered the use of such 
intelligence as Providence had vouchsafed to 
me, and, noting that the sticks also were deco- 
rated with gold tracing, I realized that the con- 
tralto had two sides to her fan, and that she had 
held the wrong side toward me in the morning. 
But my story was gone — vanished out of reach 
— nothing left of it but a gray memory, tangled 
up with a sense of injustice and disappointment. 

“Itis a case in which the law offers no re- 
dress, I well know, —but that girl in the choir 
owes me astory.” Katharine L. Fohnston. 

Toronto, Ont. 





METHODS OF AUTHORS. 


System in Novel Writing. 

Anthony Trollope was the most systematic of 
all the English novelists. Sitting down at his 
desk, he would take out his watch and time him- 
self. His system is well known, but a singular 
explanation of his fertility may be quoted: 
“When I have commenced a new book,” he 
says, “I have always prepared a diary divided 
into weeks, and carried it on for the period 
which I have allowed myself for the completion 
of the work. In this I have entered day by day 
the number of pages I have written, so that if 
at any time I have slipped into idleness for a 


day or two, the record of that idleness has been 
there staring me in the face and demanding of 
me increased labor, so that the deficiency might 
be supplied. According to the circumstances 
of the time, whether any other business might 
be then heavy or light, or whether the book 
which I was writing was or was not wanted 
with speed, I have allotted myself so many 
pages a week. The average number has been 
about forty. It has been placed as low as 
twenty and has risen to one hundred and 
twelve. And asa page is an ambiguous term, 
my page has been made to contain two hundred 
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and fifty words, and as words, if not watched, 
will have a tendency to straggle, 1 have had 
every word counted as I went.” 

Under the title of ““A Walk in a Wood,” 
Anthony Trollope thus describes his method of 
plot-making and the difficulty the novelist ex- 
periences in making the “tricksy Ariel” of the 
imagination do his bidding: “I have to confess 
that my incidents are fabricated to fit my story 
as it goes on, and not my story to fit my inci- 
dents. I wrote a novel once in which a lady 
forged a will, but I had not myself decided that 
she had forged it till the chapter before that in 
which she confesses her guilt. In another a 
lady is made to steal her own diamonds, a 
grand four de force, as I thought; but the bril- 
liant idea struck me only when I was writing 
the page in which the theft is described. I 
once heard an unknown critic abuse my work- 
manship because a certain lady had been made 
to appear too frequently in my pages. I went 
home and killed her immediately. I say this to 
show that the process of thinking to which I 
am alluding has not generally been applied to 
any great effort of comstruction. It has ex- 
pended itself on the minute ramifications of tale- 
telling: how this young lady should be made to 
behave herself with that young gentleman; how 
this mother or that father would be affected by 
the ill conduct or the good of a son or a daughter ; 
how these words or those other would be most 
appropriate or true to nature if used on some 
special occasion. Such plottings as these with 
a fabricator of fiction are infinite in number, 
but not one of them can be done fitly without 
thinking. My little effort will miss its wished- 
for result unless I be true to nature; and to be 
true to nature I must think what nature would 
produce. Where shall I go to find my thoughts 
with the greatest ease and most perfect freedom? 

“I have found that I can best command my 
thoughts on foot, and can do so with the most 
perfect mastery when wandering through a wood. 
To be alone is, of course, essential. Companion- 
ship requires conversation, for which, indeed, 
the spot is most fit ; but conversation is not now 
the object in view. I have found it best even to 
reject the society of a dog, who, if he be a dog 
of manners, will make some attempt at talking ; 
and though he should be silent, the sight of him 





provokes words and caresses and sport. It 
is best to be away from cottages, away from 
children, away as far as may be from chance 
wanderers. So much easier is it to speak than 
to think, that any slightest temptation suffices to 
Carry away the idler from the harder to the 
lighter work. An old woman with a bundle of 
sticks becomes an agreeable companion, or a 
little girl picking wild fruit. Even when quite 
alone, when all the surroundings seem to be 
fitted for thought, the thinker will still find a 
difficulty in thinking. It is not that the mind 
is inactive, but that it will run exactly whither 
itis not bidden to go. With subtle ingenmity, 
it will find for itself little easy tasks, instead of 
setting itself down on that which it is its duty 
to do at once. With me, I own, it is so weak as 
to fly back to things already done, which fe- 
quire no more thinking, which are, perhaps, an- 
worthy of a place even in the memory, and to 
revel in the ease of contemplating that which 
has been accomplished, rather than to struggle 
for further performance. My eyes, which 
should become moist with the troubles of the 
embryo heroine, shed tears as they call to mind 
the early sorrow of Mr. , who was married 
and made happy many years ago. Then, when 
it comes to this, a great effort becomes neces- 
sary, or that day will for me have no results. 
It is so easy to lose an hour in maundering over 
the past, and to waste the good things which 
have been provided in remembering instead of 
creating ! 

“But aword about the nature of the wood ! 
It is not always easy to find a wood, and some- 
times when you have got it, it is but a muddy, 
plashy, rough-hewn congregation of ill-grown 
trees, —a thicket rather than a wood, —jn 
which even contemplation is difficult, and think- 
ing is out of the question. He who has devoted 
himself to wandering in woods will know at the 
first glance whether the place will suit his pur- 
pose. A crowded undergrowth of hazel, thera, 
birch, and elder, with merely a track through it, 
will by no means serve the occasion. The trees 
around you should be big and noble. There 
should be grass at your feet. There should be 
space for the felled or fallen princes of the 
forest. A roadway with the sign of wheels 
that have passed long since will be an adwan- 
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tage, so long as the branches above your head 
shall meet or seem to meet each other. I will 
not say that the ground should not be level, lest 
by creating difficulties I shall seem to show 
that the fitting spot may be too difficult to be 
found; but, no doubt, it will be an assistance in 
the work to be done if occasionally you can 
look down on the tops of the trees as you de- 
scend, and again look up to them as with in- 
creasing height they rise high above your head. 
And it should be a wood — perhaps a forest — 
rather than a skirting of timber. You should 
feel that, if not lost, you are losable. To have 
trees around you is not enough, unless you have 
many. You must have a feeling as of Adam in 
the garden. There must be a confirmed assur- 
ance in your mind that you have got out of the 
conventional into the natural, which will not 
establish itself unless there be a consciousness 
of distance between you and the next ploughed 
field. It possible, you should not know the 
east from the west; or, if so, only by the set- 
ting of the sun. You should recognize the di- 
rection in which you must return simply by the 
fall of water. 

“ But where shall the wood be found? Such 
woodlands there are still in England, though, 
alas! they are becoming rarer every year. 
Profit from the timber merchant or dealer in 
fire-wood is looked to; or else, as is more 
probable, drives are cut broad and straight, like 
spokes of a wheel radiating to a nave or centre, 
good only for the purposes of the slayer of 
multitudinous pheasants. I will not say that a 
wood prepared, not as the home, but the 
slaughter-ground, of game, is altogether ineffi- 
cient for our purpose. I have used such, even 
when the sound of the guns has been near 
enough to warn me to turn my steps to the 
right or to the left. The scents are pleasant 
even in winter; the trees are there, and some- 
times even yet the delightful feeling may be 
encountered that the track on which you are 
walking leads to some far-off, vague destination, 
in reaching which there may be much of de- 
light, because it will be new ; — something also 
of peril, because it will be distant. But the 
wood, if possible, should seem to be purpose- 
less. It should have no evident consciousness 
of being there, either for game or fagots. The 


felled trunk on which you sit should seem to 
have been selected for some accidental purpose 
of house-building, as if a neighbor had 
searched for what was wanting and had found 
it. No idea should be engendered that it was 
let out at so much an acre to a contractor, who 
would cut the trees in order and sell them in 
the next market. The mind should conceive 
that this wood never had been planted by hands, 
but had come there from the direct beneficence 
of the Creator—as the first woods did come, 
before man had been taught to recreate them 
systematically, and as some still remain to us, 
so much more lovely in their wildness than when 
reduced to rows and quincunxes, and made to 
accommodate themselves to laws of economy 
and order. 

“ They will not come at once, those thoughts 
which are so anxiously expected; and in the 
process of coming they are apt to be trouble- 
some, full of tricks, and almost traitorous. 
They must be imprisoned or bound with 
thongs when they come, as was Proteus when 
Ulysses caught him amidst his sea-calves, —as 
was done with some of the fairies of old, who 
would, indeed, do their beneficent work, but 
only under compulsion. It may be that your 
spirit should on an occasion be as obedient as 
Ariel; but that will not be often. He will run 
backward, —as it were downhill, — because it is 
so easy, instead of upward and onward. He will 
turn to the right and to the left, making a show 
of doing fine work, only not the work that is 
demanded of him that day. He will skip 
hither and thither with pleasant, bright gambols, 
but will not put his shoulder to the wheel, his 
neck to the collar, his hand to the plough. Has 
my reader ever driven a pig to market? The 
pig will travel on freely, but will always take 
the wrong turning; and then, when stopped for 
the tenth time, will head backward and try to 
run between your legs, So it is with the 
tricksy Ariel,— that Ariel which every man owns, 
though so many of us fail to use him for much 
purpose; which but few of us have subjected 
to such discipline as Prospero had used before 
he had brought his servant to do his bidding at 
the slightest word. 

“But at last I feel that I have him, perhaps 
by the tail, as the Irishman drives his pig- 
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When I have got him I have to be careful’ that 
he shall not escape me till that job of work be 
done. Gradually, as I walk or stop, as I seat 
myself on a bank or lean against a tree, perhaps 
as I hurry on waving my stick above my head, 
till, with my quick motion, the sweatdrops come 
out upon my brow, the scene forms itself for 
me. I see, or fancy that I see, what will be fit- 
ting, what will be true, how far virtue may be 
made to go without walking upon stilts, what 
wickedness may do without breaking the link 
which binds it to humanity, how low ignorance 
may grovel, how high knowledge may soar, what 
the writer may teach without repelling by 
severity, how he may amuse without descending 
to buffoonery; and then the limits of pathos are 
searched and words are weighed which shall suit, 
but do no more than suit, the greatness or the 
smallness of the occasion. We, who are slight, 
may not attempt loftyjthings, or make ridicu- 
lous with our little fables the doings of the gods. 
But for that which we do there are appropriate 
terms and boundaries which may be reached, 
but not surpassed. All this has to be thought 
of and decided upon in reference to those little 
plottings of which I have spoken, each of which 
has to be made the receptacle of pathos or of 
humor, of honor or of truth, as far as the thinker 
may be able to furnish them. He has to see, 
above all things, that in his attempts he shall 
not sin against nature; that in striving to touch 
the feelings he shall not excite ridicule; that in 
seeking for humor he does not miss his point; 
that in quest of honor and truth he does not 
become bombastic and straitlaced. A cler- 
gyman in his pulpit may advocate an altitude of 
virtue fitted to a millenniumJhere or to a heaven 
hereafter; nay, from the nature of his profes- 
sion, he must do so. The poet, too, may soar 
as high as he will, and if words suffice to “him, 
he need never fear to fail because his ideas are 
too lofty. But he who tells tales in prose can 
hardly hope to be effective as a teacher, unless 
he binds himself by the circumstances of the 
world which he finds around him. Honor and 
truth there should be, and pathos and humor, 
but he should so constrain them that they shall 
not seem to mount into nature beyond the ordi- 
nary habitations of men and women. 

“Such rules as to construction have probably 


been long known to him. It is not for them he 
is seeking as he is roaming listlessly or walking 
rapidly through the trees. They have come to 
him from much observation, from the writings 
of others, from that which we call study, in 
which imagination has but little immediate 
concern. It is the fitting of the rules to the 
characters which he has created, the filling in 
with living touches and true colors those daubs 
and blotches on his canvas which have been 
easily scribbled with a rough hand, that the 
true work consists. Itis here that he requires 
that his fancy should be undisturbed, that the 
trees should overshadow him, that the birds 
should comfort him, that the green and yellow 
mosses should be in unison with him, that the 
very air should be good to him. The rules are 
there fixed,— fixed as far as his judgment can 
fix them,—and are no longer a difficulty to him. 
The first coarse outlines of his story he has 
found to be a matter almost indifferent to him. 
It is with these little plottings that he has to con- 
tend. It is for them that he must catch his 
Ariel and bind him fast, but yet so bind him 
that not a thread shall touch the easy action of 
his wings. Every little scene must be arranged 
so that—if it may be possible—the proper 
words may be spoken and the fitting effect pro- 
duced. 

“Alas! with all these struggles, when the 
wood has been found, when all external things 
are propitious, when the very heavens have 
lent their aid, it is so often that it is impossible ! 
It is not only that your Ariel is untrained, but 
that the special Ariel which you may chance to 
own is no better than a rustic hobgoblin or a 
pease-blossom, or mustard seed at the best. 
You cannot get the pace of the racehorse from 
a farmyard colt, train him as you will. How 
often is one prompted to fling one’s self down 
in despair, and, weeping between the branches, 
to declare that it is not that the thoughts will 
wander, it is not that the mind is treacherous! 
That which it can do, it will do; but the pace 
required from it should be fitted only for the 
farmyard. Nevertheless, before all be given 
up, let a walk in the wood be tried.” 

Much has been said about the quality of Mr. 
Trollope’s work. There seems a consensus 
of opinion that it degenerated. “Mr. Trol- 
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lope,” says Mr. Freeman, “had certainly gone 
far to write himself out. His later work is far 
from being so good as his earlier. But, after 
all, his worst work is better than a great many 
other people’s best; and considering the way 
in which it was done, it is wonderful that it was 
done at all. I, myself, know what fixed hours 
of work are, and their value; but I could not 
undertake to write about William Rufus or 
Appius Claudius up to a certain moment on the 
clock, and to stop at that moment. I suppose 
it was from his habits of official business that Mr. 
Trollope learned to do it, and every man un- 
doubtedly knows best how to do his own work. 
Still, it is strange that works of imagination did 
not suffer by such a way of doing.” 

James Payn said that Trollope injured his repu- 
tation by publishing his methods of writing. Like- 
wise, the Daily News, in referring to Alphonse 
Daudet’s history of his own novels, doubted 
whether he acted wisely. As the editor said, 
“ An effect of almost too elaborate art, a feeling 
that we are looking at a mosaic painfully made 
up of little pieces picked out of real life and 
fitted together, has often been present to the 
consciousness of M. Daudet’s readers. That 
feeling is justified by his description of his 
creative efforts.” 

M. Daudet’s earlier works were light and 
humorous, like “ Tartarin,” or they were idyllic 
and full of Provencal scenery, the nature and 
the nightingales of M. Daudet’s birthplace, the 
south. One night at the theatre, when watch- 
ing the splendid failure of an idyllic Provengal 
sort of play, M. Daudet made up his mind that 
he must give the public sterner stuff, and de- 
scribe the familiar Parisian scenery of streets 
and quais. This wise determination was the 
origin of his novels, “ Jack,” “ Fromont jeune 
et Risler ainé,” and the rest. Up to that 
time, M. Daudet, M. Zola, M. Flaubert, and 
the brothers Goncourt had all been more or 
less unpopular authors. It is not long since 
they had a little club of the unsuccessful, and 
M. Daudet was the first of the company who 
began to blossom out into numerous editions. 

M. Daudet’s secret as a novelist, as far as 
the secret is communicable, seems to be his 
wonderfully close study of actual life and his 
umscrupulousness in reproducing its details 


almost without disguise. He frankly confesses 
that not only the characters in his political 
novels, but those in his other works, are drawn 
straight from living persons. The scenery is 
all sketched from nature, M. Daudet describing 
the vast factories with which he was familiar 
when, at the age of sixteen, he began to earn 
his own living, or the interiors to which he was 
admitted by virtue of his position under a great 
man of the late imperial administration. Places 
about which he did not know much, and which 
needed to be introduced into his tales, M. 
Daudet visited with his note-book. 

M. Daudet’s mode of work is, first, to see his 
plot and main incidents clearly, to arrive at a 
full understanding of his characters, then to map 
out his chapters, and then, he says, his fingers 
tingle to be at work. He writes rapidly, hand- 
ing each wet slip of paper to Madame Daudet 
for criticism and approval. There is no such 
sound criticism, he says, as that of this helpful 
collaborator, who withal is “so little a woman of 
letters.” 

When a number of chapters are finished M. 
Daudet finds it well to begin publishing his 
novel in a journal. Thus he is obliged to finish 
within a certain date; he cannot go back to 
make alterations ; he cannot afford time to write 
a page a dozen times over, as a conscientious 
artist often wishes to do. 


Traits of Musical Composers. 

A long chapter of instances might be penned 
on the habits of work of musical composers ; 
such as Gluck’s habit of betaking himself with 
his harpsichord on a fine day into some grassy 
field, where the ideas came to him as fast 
again as within doors. 

Handel, on the contrary, claims to have been 
inspired for his grandest compositions by the 
murmurous din of mighty London, — far from 
mighty as the London of George the Second 
may seem to those with whom the nineteenth 
century is waning. 

Sarti composed best in the sombre shadows 
of a dimly-lighted room. 

The Monsieur Le Maitre commemorated in 
Rousseau’s autobiography typified a numerous 
section in his constant recourse, en ¢ravail- 
lant dans son cabinet, to a bottle, which was 
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replenished as often as emptied, and that was 
too often by a great deal. His servant, in pre- 
paring the room for him, would no more have 
thought of omitting som fot et son verre than 
his ruled paper, ink, pens, and violoncello; 
and one serving did for these,—not so for 
the drink. 

The learned artist Haydn could not work 
except in court-dress, and used to declare that, 
if, when he sat down to his instrument, he had 
forgotten to put on a certain ring, he coula not 
summon a single idea. How he managed to 
summon ideas before Frederick II. had given 
him the said ring we are not informed. 

Charles Dibdin’s method of composition, or, 
rather, the absence of it, is illustrated in the 
story of his lamenting his lack of a new subject 
while under the hair-dresser’s hand in a cloud 


of powder, at his rooms in the Strand, preparing 
for his night’s “entertainment.” The friend 
who was with him suggested various topics, 
but all of a sudden the jar of a ladder sounded 
against the lamp-iron, and Dibdin exclaimed, 
“The lamp-lighter, a good notion,” and at once 
began humming and fingering on his knee. As 
soon as his head was dressed he stepped to the 
piano, finished off both music and words, and 
that very night sang “Jolly Dick, the Lamp- 
lighter,” at the theatre, nor could he, we are 
assured on critical authority, well have made 
a greater hit if the song had been the delibe- 
rate work of two authors—one of the words, 
another of the air—and had taken weeks to_ 
finish it,and been elaborated in studious leisure 
instead of the distraction of dressing-room din. 
Derrort, Mich. Dr. H. Erichsen. 





ARE THE CHARACTERS OF JUVENILE LITERATURE REAL? 


Some time ago, through curiosity, I addressed 
several writers of juvenile literature, asking the 
question, “ Are the characters of your stories 
real?” The valued and interesting replies which 
I received induced me to extend the inquiry to 
include the leading juvenile authors of the day, 
with the idea of getting the replies published. 
Besides being intensely interesting, their an- 
swers are full of advice to youngauthors. The 
replies received are as follows : — 

Horatio Alger, Jr., writes that some of the 
characters of his stories are real, and that he 
frequently introduces incidents from the lives 
of his friends in his books; but he never used 
any personal experience of his own. 

Walter Morris: “As a rule,I use real boys 
for the principal characters of my stories; for I 
never fail to cultivate a promising lad, since it 
is so much easier to delineate a ‘genuine than 
an imaginary youngster. No, I have not drawn 
upon my own history, but write generally from 
personal experience.” 

William Taylor Adams (“ Oliver Optic”): “I 
think the characters of my stories are real. I 
try to make them so, though they are not actual 


biographical sketches of individuals. I always 
draw upon my experience, and have travelled 
extensively to prepare myself for my work. I 
often have a life model, and there is always a 
foundation of reality in fiction.” 

C. A. Stephens: “The characters of my 
stories and sketches are often real persons. In 
my juvenile books I had a party of real boys in 
view, particularly in the ‘Young Moose Hunt- 
ers,’ where all the persons were straight from 
actual life. Many of my Maine sketches for 
the Youth’s Companion have a similar back- 
ground in actual life. Others, however, are 
wholly fictions. I follow no set rule, but write, 
I am sure, more true stories than fictions.” 

James K. Orton: “I draw the characters of 
my stories from real life so far as possible, per- 
haps because it seems better to present a real 
instead of an imaginary boy. As to using 
material from my personal history, I never do ; 
but the main incidents from my stories are from 
personal experience, or related by those in 
whose truthfulness I have every confidence. I 
do not think it wise for an author to attempt to 
describe that which he has never seen.” 
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Will Lissenbee: “Some of the characters of 
my stories are drawn from real life —the ma- 
jority of them are, I might say. I frequently 
find something in my personal experience which 
I weave into my stories. By a close study of 
the peculiar characters of the West, I have been 
able to discover some which seemed té be 
original characters. The old man in the ‘ Joy 
Claim’ was a real character, and the very words 
spoken by this old man were the ones I have 
often heard uttered by an old man by the name 
of Harrison who lived in this county.” 

William Murray Graydon: “ Many of my boy 
characters are drawn from real life — nearly all 
of those, in fact, who figure in my camping and 
canoeing stories. Of other stories I can name 
a few characters who exist in the flesh; notably 
Dr. Galer in the ‘ Penrose Plot,’ Uncle Joe and 
the miller in ‘Down the Susquehanna,’ and 
Peter in ‘ Lost in the Slave Land.’ In my out- 
door and domestic sketches I have drawn upon 
experiences in my own life.” 

William O. Stoddard: “There is no general 
rule as to the formation of characters in fiction. 
Whenever I deal with historical characters, or 
historical works of any kind, I take the greatest 
pains to secure accuracy in every particular. 
Many of my characters, as in ‘ Crowded Out o’ 
Crofield,’ are real, varied for fictional use. 
Others are suggested by boys or men I have 
known. Some are what may be called ‘inven- 
tions,’ but grew out of something, like ‘Dat 
Kinzen and His Friend.’ If I see a boy worth 
catching, or read of one, I put him away for 
future use, but when he gets in a book he is my 
own boy and you would probably not know him.” 

James Otis: “The boys I try to depict, or, at 
least, the greater number of them, have been 
known by me. I should not feel able to 
describe the character of a boy in order to have 
the reader see him as ‘real flesh and blood’ 
without having met him, and I think it aids a 
writer to use the real name of his character, 
since he must perforce remember the boy as 
others see him. I do not use my own personal 
, history, although there may be times when I 
run in something in the way of incident in which 
I had a youthful hand; thus making the inci- 
dent as real to me as if I had passed through 
the same experience.” 


Edward Stratemeyer: “No single individual 
of any of my stories is real; but each boy repre- 
sents a certain class of youth, or, in other words, 
he is made up, if I may be allowed to use the 
expression, of the elements found in a certain 
number of boys. Many of the men and women 
characters are taken directly from life. Every 
author must draw upon his personal history for 
material to a certain extent, for the simple rea- 
son that he knows that which he does know, or, 
in other words, that which has been brought 
home to him. Ifthe experience of another is 
related to him and he sees the effect of the hap- 
pening on that person, the whole presents an 
experience to the author, second-hand and 
altered, but still an experience, and of great 
value, because it gives with it the effect as well 
as the cause.” 

Edward S. Ellis: “I suppose that every 
writer must of necessity draw to a greater or 
less extent upon his own experience. Truth is 
stranger than fiction, and that man who sets out 
to delineate on paper certain characters neces- 
sary to the flow of incident or development of 
plot is almost sure to recall the very men, 
women, or children whom he has met, talked to, 
or perhaps known intimately. They are con- 
tinually before him, and are often reproduced 
more vividly than he suspects. 

“T recall that in one of my first stories of 
school life I wanted a typical bully —one of 
those nuisances with which the schools of the 
olden time were more often afflicted than are 
the modern ones. ! could not shut out the 
boy who constantly rose before me—a big, 
hulking fellow, several years older than each of 
the rest of us, who was a coward by nature, but 
whose brutal strength enabled him to play the 
tyrant among his classmates. It was hard to 
keep from putting his real name on paper, and 
many of his doings, as told by me, were un- 
adorned facts. This bully of the olden times is 
now a man of middle life and a ‘gentleman and 
scholar.’ We are warm friends, and when, a 
few months ago, another schoolmate, now a 
judge in the supreme court, and I called upon 
the tyrant of long ago, to chat over those 
delightful days, I was a little taken back to find 
that both had recognized the bully whose por- 
trait I drew and whose identity I fancied was 
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unsuspected. We can all afford to laugh over 
it now, for the picture, though a faithful one, 
has been lovingly transformed by the hand of 
passing years. 

“The brutal teacher who hated children; 
the manly instructor who loved them; the 
tyrannical boy who lorded it over the others; 
the bright, conscientious lad; the sweet, trust- 
ing little girl; the obdurate father ; the awkward 
country youth,—all these were drawn, in my 
imperfect way, from life and my own personal 
experience. 

“The school bully to whom I have referred 
is pictured in ‘Ted; or, Getting Even With 
Him.’ What 1 consider my best story of rail- 
way life is ‘From the Throttle to the Presi- 
dential Chair.’ Chief Arthur, who figures in 


that, of course, is verity, and so are most of the 
other characters. 

“In my stories of Indian and frontier life 
there is very little, of course, outside of the 
historical portions, which is not pure fiction. 
Deerfoot, who figures in nine of Porter and 
Coates’ books (and respecting whom I have re- 


ceived many inquiries, a number from the other 
side of the Atlantic ), is an ideal red man, who, I 
fear, never existed in the flesh, though the 
great Tecumseh came the nearest tohim. He 
was undoubtedly the greatest Indian that ever 
lived, and had he yielded to the Christian in- 
fluences, would have done his race incalculable 
good. It is hardly necessary for me to add 
that in my historical works for the young, such 
as ‘The Indian Wars of the United States,’ 
‘The Eclectic Primary History of the United 
States,’ etc., I endeavor to give nothing but 
facts.” 

Clarence C. Converse: “I have written 
stories in which my characters were not real — 
stories of occurrences which never happened, 
located in places that would be rather difficult 
to fix geographically; and many of these manu- 
scripts received a much readier welcome at the 
hands of the autocratic publisher than other 
accounts of veritable incidents in which my 
friends or acquaintances were actors. But I 
could never feel that satisfaction in constructing 
these fabrications which follows the telling of a 
story in which the hero is at least an acquaint- 
ance or messmate, the scenes familiar ones, 


and the vessels or smaller craft more than 
mere fancies. Therefore, just so far as the 
exigencies of story-writing permit, I take the 
leading characters, — and lesser ones, — as well 
as incidents, from real life and actual experi- 
ences, personal or otherwise; and then the time 
spent at my desk is almost as pleasant to me 
as if I were out on the water with my hero, en- 
joying a thrash to windward, exploring some 
picturesque island, or witnessing whatever else 
is in hand. 

“ Dick Willard is not, I confess, the real name 
of a certain sailor friend of mine, who was first 
mate at nineteen, under his father, of the 
Gifford, —a vessel much larger than the little 
Duchess, of Beakon Cove, — though I had him 
in mind when I wrote ‘ Bino Island,’ a serial I 
have just finished. Again, Chet Harvey is not 
the identical name which is written down in the 
family Bible opposite the date of the birth of 
another acquaintance; and this young man’s 
life may not, on the whole, have been quite 
so full of varied adventures as those that befel 
Chet in the chapters of my late Chautauqua Lake 
story. 

“This is as I prefer to write; and after this 
fashion I intend ever to write; getting just as 
closely to the whole truth as I can without be- 
coming prosy; building my stories up about 
actual events in the lives of my friends, and 
drawing just as little as possible on my imagina- 
tion. Nor do I think that a writer with sucha 
method can be soon written out. For the longer 
I live, the longer I knock about this old earth 
of ours, the more strongly do I become a be- 
liever in the saying, ‘Truth is stranger than 
fiction.’ Things are constantly occurring which 
cuuld hardly be the inventions of the rambling 
pen of a Haggard or a Verne. It is the un- 
expected which is constantly happening. I feel 
that a writer has but to tone down, rather than 
heighten, these actualities,and shape them into 
cumulative sequence in the development of his 
plots to produce the most interesting and effec- 
tive stories. 

“TI have often made use of personal expe- 
riences. Now and then we come across a person 
such as Haggard did, in the original of his 
hunter, Allen Quatermain, a gentleman recluse 
in Africa, some of whose hunting experiences 
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were even more unique and seemingly unreal 
than any of those Haggard appropriated. I 
have found the forecastle, the sail-loft,and the 
camp-fire inexhaustible sources for stories that 
need very little shaping to make them intensely 
readable. Some of the facts I should hesitate 
to recount, had they been the creations of my 
own brain, instead of being unquestionably real- 
ities. Chance, Providence,—call it what you 
may, — does some marvellous juggling with men 
and things mundane; and if we lay aside our 
books of current fiction and but look about us, 
—take up the daily papers,— we find there 
many things happening every day far more 
strange and improbable than those we read of 
between its covers.” 

Charles A. Fosdick (“ Harry Castlemon”): 
“Some of my characters are drawn from life, 
but still they are not what you would call real. 
There’s Frank Nelson, for example. Every 
time I think of him I seem to see before me a 
classmate who was his exact counterpart in 
some things —a boy who possessed wonderful 
physical and moral courage, who always stood 
at or near the head of his class, and who was the 
best runner and foot-ball player in school; but 
there all similarity between him and Frank Nel- 
son ceases. The real boy did not have wealthy 
and influential friends, as the ‘ Young Natural- 
ist’ is supposed to have had. He had his own 
way to make in the world, and has done it in 
a way most surprising and gratifying to every- 
body who knows him. He went to the seat of 
war as a private of the ‘ Ellsworth’s boys’ regi- 
ment, was promoted for gallantry during the 
seven days’ fight in front of Richmond, became 
adjutant of the 116th N. Y. Infantry, charged 
with his regiment through the slashings of Port 
Hudson, and came out with a colonel’s eagles 
on his shoulders. He afterward went to Con- 
gress,and is now Commissioner of Immigration. 
The newspapers will tell you his name. 

“When I think of Don Gordon, I recall a boy 
who was in my Latin class at the high school. 
He was a young Hercules, and there was no 
boy in our room who could take his measure 
on the ground or beat him at the bat. When it 
came to books, he was good there, too. A 
favorite with both teachers and students, he 
was too honest and altogether reliable to .get 


into trouble of any sort, as Don Gordon was in 
the habit of doing. Perhaps that part of Don’s 
history is drawn from some of my own expe- 
rience. The last sentence will answer your 
fourth question. 

“Windy, Timbertoes, Hurricane, and the two 
trappers spoken of in the Gunboat Series 
probably came the nearest to being real charac- 
ters. We used to hold public debates in the 
high school every Friday afternoon, and the 
first named boy would tire us out with his long- 
winded speeches. That was the way he gained 
his cognomen. I don’t know what has become 
of him; but Hurricane, so called from the ener- 
getic way he had of running the bases, is now 
a prominent Democratic congressman. When 
I tell you that he brought Mr. Cleveland’s name 
before the first convention that nominated him 
for the Presidency, you can easily guess who he 
is. While he was yet a schoolboy, he marked out 
the course he intended to follow through life, 
and he has never allowed the obstacles he found 
in his path to turn him from it by so much as a 
hair’s-breadth. 

“Timbertoes, whose name was bestowed on 
him on account of his wooden-leg style of pro- 
gression, was an acting ensign and watch officer 
attached to the ironclad on which I served as 
captain’s clerk during the Red River expedition. 
The two trappers, Dick Lewis and Bob Kelley, 
were Union men who hid in the sunk lands near 
New Madrid to escape the conscript officers. 
They came aboard my vessel several times to 
exchange garden truck for flour, ‘store tea,’ 
tobacco, and other little things of which they 
stood inneed. Of course, I pumped them most 
assiduously, and obtained many valuable ideas 
from them. 

“If you had asked me if any of the incidents 
described in my stories are real, I could have 
given you a more satisfactory answer. Almost 
everything that happened to Frank Nelson and 
Archie Winters, as narrated in the Gunboat 
Series, really did take place. Of some of the 
scenes I was an eye-witness, and others were 
told to me by those who took part inthem. To 
illustrate: Frank’s escape from Shreveport, as 
well as his subsequent, adventures with the 
bloodhounds that were put on his trail, was no 
myth, and neither was his betrayal by the dis- 
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heartened Union soldier-bishop, who tried to 
obtain more grub and better treatment by curry- 
ing favor with his rebel jailers; for I saw and 
talked with an escaped prisoner who passed 
through just such an ordeal. The terrible 
havoc occasioned by the explosion of a rebel 
shell in the Ticonderoga’s turret during the first 
day's fight at Fort Pemberton is a matter of 
history. The boat was the Chilicothe, and the 
officer who commanded the gun at which the 
slaughter took place was Acting Ensign Horace 
Hannon, an Illinois boy and a resident of Cairo. 
Diamond Lake, where Don Gordon lived, has 
an existence (only its real name is Moon Lake), 
and the silver that Clarence Gordon so ardently 
desired to unearth was concealed around there 
somewhere. The incidents described in that 


book (the first volume of the Boy Trapper 
Series ) were suggested to me by an old darkey 
on the ram Samson, who often said that when 
the war was over he intended to return to his 
master’s plantation and take possession of a 
fortune which he had buried in the ground at 


the command of his ‘missus.’ He was the 
only one who knew where it was, and when 
he found it he was going to keep it. 

“The way Godfrey Evans was surprised in 
his home while he and his family were at dinner, 
and his bold dash for liberty, were incidents that 
happened in the neighborhood of which I am 
speaking. I was serving on the gunboat Forest 
Rose at the time, and we had with us s»me of 
the survivors of a Missouri regiment which had 
been badly cut up at Chickasaw Bayou during 
Sherman’s attack on Vicksburg. As the Forest 
Rose exhausted through her smoke-stacks, she 
could run without making the least noise, and 
this enabled us to approach close to a planta- 
tion house before the inmates knew there was 
danger near. We were slowly swinging in to 
the bank, intending to put a party of small- 
armed men ashore to see what there might be 
in the house, when all of a sudden a rebel in 
full uniform rushed out of the back door, ran to 
a horse that was saddled and waiting close by, 
swung himself upon the animal’s back and put 
out at top speed across an old cotton field that 
must have been half a mile wide. The soldiers 
of whom I have spoken opened fire at once, 
and although a perfect shower of bullets kicked 


up the dirt before, behind, and on both sides of 
that gallant white horse and his plucky rider, 
to my unspeakable delight they got away un- 
scratched. I stood on deck near the pilot house 
and saw it all; and although I held a loaded 
Enfield rifle in my hands, I would not have fired 
at the rebel for any money. I wanted him to 
escape; and when I saw him jump his horse 
over the fence that ran between the field and 
woods, and turn about in his saddle, and wave 
his plumed hat in the air to let his wife and 
daughters know that he was all right, I tell you 
I felt like giving him a lusty cheer. 

“The incidents described in ‘Our Fellows,’ 
particularly those that relate to Mark Colman’s 
interview with the Indian who stole the dinner, 
and to his thrilling adventure at Dead Man’s 
Elbow, are mainly true, having been written out 
almost word for word as they were told to me 
by an old, gray-headed overseer who lived at 
Rosedale Landing in the State of Mississippi. 
And so I might go on, through all the books 
and stories I have written, picking out here and 
there a true incident or a character that is more 
real than imaginary. But I have said enough 
to give you an idea of my way of writing, and I 
suppose that is what you want. An author 
always prefers to be the leading harvester in- 
stead of a mere gleaner—to get his ideas at 
first hand rather than from hooks and papers; 
for then no one can accuse him of plagiarism. 
But it is hard to be original these days. You 
remember that Terence, who flourished 150 
years before the Christian era, wrote about it: 
‘In fine, nothing is said now that has not been 
said before.’ Some of our every-day expres- 
sions, which we think to be of recent origin, 
are as old as the hills; for example: ‘ Cowards 
do not count in battle; they are there, but not in 
it.’ Thatis what Euripides said 400 years B. C.” 


The foregoing letters prove the necessity of 
having a knowledge of human nature in order 
to be a successful story-writer. Nearly all the 
writers quoted here are of the opinion that 
every writer must, to a certain extent, draw 
upon personal experiences, and use real per- 
sons for his characters, so that they might seem 
real to the reader. 

Edgar G. Alcorn. 


Ga.uipoutts, O. 
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In a book sent recently to the office of THE 
WriTER for review is pasted a slip which 
says : — 


Copy for distribution. Not full size. Not for sale. Will 
editors kindly end their reviews with the words: ‘‘ Sent post- 


paid on receipt of one dollar, by Cora Linn Daniels, Franklin, 
Mass.” 


It is remarkable that an author of experience 
and ability, like Mrs. Daniels, should expect an 
editor to pay any attention to a book sent in 
such a way. A review of her book in any peri- 
odical is an advertisement of it. Editors are 
accustomed to print reviews of such books as 
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are likely to be of interest to their readers, with- 
out making any charge for the advertisement 
involved, because such reviews are in a certain 
sense news, and deserve to be printed like any 
other news matter. The least the publisher 
can do in such a case, however, is to send for 
review always a copy of the best edition of his 
book, as some slight return for the valuable 
advertisement given to him without money cost. 
To send to an editor what is confessedly a cheap, 
imperfect, and unsalable edition of a book, ask- 
ing him to review it, and in addition to print 
gratuitously at the end of the review a line giv- 
ing the price at which good copies of the book 
are sold and the publisher’s address, is simply 
to impose on the good nature and courtesy of 
the editor addressed. 


* 
* #* 


An editor is not bound to review every book 
that is sent to him, or even to acknowledge its 
receipt, any more than a man is to answer a 
letter as a favor, just because the person who 
has asked the favor has enclosed a stamp. In 
the case of the letter the mere expense of pos- 
tage is generally the least tax on the person 
who is addressed. Research that may be 
required, the trouble of writing, the inter- 
ruption of a busy man’s work, are not taken 
into account by the inquirer, who complains as 
if he had a personal grievance in case he has 
“enclosed a stamp” and failed to receive it 
back on a letter that would have cost the writer 
unrewarded time and bother. In the same 
way, publishers often ask too much of editors 
in asking them to review unimportant or unin- 
teresting books. Every editor who regularly 
publishes book reviews gives every year to 
publishers in advertising space ten times 
the value of all the books they send him, 
—and writes the advertisement for the pub- 
lisher into the bargain. Very few of the books 
that are sent to him have value for his library; 
the rest he must dispose of as he can, and 
scores of them bring to him only their value as 
waste paper. The editor of THE WRITER, for 
example, has received since the first number of 
the magazine was published, seven years ago, 
along with many useful books, a great many 
hundred volumes that he would have been glad 
to sell for what the paper, presswork, and bind- 
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ing of each copy cost, in many cases just for the 
cost of binding. 


* 
* * 


As a matter of courtesy, it is well enough for 
an editor to print a line or two acknowledging 
the receipt of each book that is sent to him for 
review, though, even then, he is giving a good 
many books more notice than they deserve. 
After that he ought to give to each book only 
such review as its importance to his readers 
requires, making the length of the review corre- 
pond as nearly as possible to its news value. 
For example, a book on the art of writing may 
deserve in THE WRITER a page, or four or five 
pages of space; a book on dressmaking, equally 
good and valuable in its way, would not be 
worth as many lines. In any case, « publisher 
inevitably becomes indebted in time to any 
publication that regularly reviews his books and 
prints the announcements that he sends out. 
The only way in which he can square accounts 
is by advertising for cash in the regular adver- 
tising columns of-the publication. No self-re- 
specting editor will pay any attention in his 
review columns to any book sent to him which 
is not a copy of the best edition published, 
or which is stamped “For Review,” or “ Edi- 
tor’s Copy,” or in any way defaced, so that it 


does not possess its full market value. 


* 
* * 


Publishers sending out books for review 
would serve their own interests if they would 
enclose with each copy a slip printed after the 
style of the titles given under “Books Re- 
ceived” in THE WRITER, giving the ordinary 
items of information about the book, and 
especially the price. The advantages the pub- 
lishers would gain are so obvious that it seems 
unnecessary to point them out; and yet one at 
least of the largest publishing houses in the 
country sends out its books for review without 
even marking the price in pencil on the address 
label or on the title-page. W. H. H. 


o—_—_—_. 


QUERIES. 


What is the preferred size of paper to be used 
in typewriting manuscripts ? c. 


[ A large book manuscript may best be type- 
written on sheets 8 x 10 1-2 inches in size. A 


smaller manuscript may betypewritten either on 
paper of the same size or on sheets measuring 
§ 1-2x 81-2 0r 5x8inches. It doesn’t matter 
much whether the smaller or the larger size of 
paper is used in typewriting manuscripts, but no 
sheets larger than 8x10 1-2 should ever be 
used. Some writers use paper 5 x 8 inches in 
size for short manuscripts, and run the type arit- 


ing the long way of the paper, to avoid short 
lines. — W. H. H. ] 


If a story is printed in a periodical and not 
paid for, can it be used by the author in a col- 
lection of his stories, without permission from 
the magazine ? H. E. H. 

[ Questions like this have been repeatedly 
answered in THE WRITER. If a manuscript 
is printed in a copyrighted periodical, it cannot 
be reprinted in full without permission from the 
owner of the copyright. If it is printed ina 
publication not copyrighted, the author or any- 
body else may reprint it without permission. It 
makes no difference whether the manuscript 
was paid for or not. — W. H. H. ] 


(1.) Can a newspaper or magazine take 
stories, poems, articles, etc., from some other 
publication and republish them, without acknow)- 
edgment, outside of the usual credit (placing the 
name of the paper at the end of the clipping )? 

(2.) Isa publisher the one who is liable in 
suits for libel or the proprietors? I mean by 
this a publisher on a salary, who has no finan- 
cial interest in the paper. A. W. G. 

[(1.) A newspaper or magazine may repub- 
lish anything from any publication that is not 
copyrighted. Articles in a copyrighted publi- 
cation can be republished only by the consent 
of the owner of the copyright. This consent 
may be tacit, as it is generally in the case of 
poems published in leading magazines and of 
extracts from long copyrighted articles. In 
such cases credit should invariably be given. 
Some magazines have a rule that not more than 
two-thirds of any copyrighted article shall be 
republished without special permission. 

(2.) Samuel Merrill, author of “ Newspaper 
Libel,” says: “Any one who participates in the 
publication of a libel is both civilly and crimi- 
nally liable for the injury which it causes. This 
liability extends to the writer of the libel, and 
to the proprietor, editor, publisher, and printer 
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of the newspaper, and to the news agent who 
aids in circulating it. It is no defence for one 
to show that another person, liable jointly with 
himself, has already been sued or prosecuted 
for the same publication. The liability of each 
is independent of the liability of the others.” — 
Ww. H. H.] 


THE SCRAP BASKET. 





It has been stated recently that carrier-pig- 
eons were tried a decade or so ago as copy 
messengers, but without success. Furthermore, 
that pigeons have never been successfully em- 
ployed as regular carriers of newspaper reports. 
This is an error. Away back in the ‘forties, 
Moses Y. Beach, editor and owner of the Mew 
York Sun, maintained, as a part of the equip- 
ment of his establishment, a pigeon loft of 
highly-bred carriers. These birds served be- 
tween Philadelphia and New York, much to 
Mr. Beach’s advantage. By this means he 
secured reports from Washington ahead of his 
rivals. These pigeons were the talk of the 
country. Not infrequently birds were sent to 
sea on vessels chartered by Mr. Beach, and the 
news from Europe gathered from incoming 
vessels far from port was quickly transmitted 
to the Sua office under the wings of the birds. 
They flew at a speed of from seventy-five to 


ninety miles an hour. M. Y. Beach. 
San Disco, Calif. 


A recent interviewer of Robert Louis Steven- 
son, who has been telling us in the newspapers 
about Mr. Stevenson's literary methods, inci- 
dentally reveals what must be a personal peculi- 
arity of the great Samoan, and though it is not 
necessarily connected with his literary success, 
it cannot fail to excite interest. It is revealed 
in the following words: “And laying down a 
glass of claret which he was sipping, Mr. Stev- 
enson added It is probably only 
after long years of faithful and patient practice 
that any one can place a glass of claret in that 
position without risk to both the claret and the 


glass. A. H.N. 
New Orteans, La. 


An error common in newspapers is illustrated 
in the fgllowing sentence: “ The ews has the 


largest circulation of any morning newspaper 
west of Philadelphia.” The correct statement 
would be: “The Mews has a larger circula- 
tion than any other morning newspaper pub- 
lished west of Philadelphia.” J. P. G. 


Cu1caco, Ill. 





THE USE AND MISUSE OF WORDS. 


{ Brief, pointed, practical paragraphs discussing the use and 
misuse of words and phrases will be printed in this department. 
All readers of Tue Writer are invited to contribute to it. 
Contributions are limited to 400 words ; the briefer they are, the 
better. 


“ Papa”’— “ Pappa.” — In regard to the use 
of “papa” or “ pappa,” — which last in some of 
our dialects becomes “ popper,” if the ear is any 
guide, — without venturing any opinion as to 
the correctness or incorrectness of the custom 
of two “p’s,” I yet venture to point out a place 
where it was used, historically antedating some 
of the languages quoted by Charles A. Choate 
in THE WRITER for May, and in a language 
not mentioned by him. In Homer’s Odyssey, 
Book VI., line 57, the first two words are “ Pappa 
phil’,” literally “ Pappa dear,” if we allow the 
spelling to influence the translation into Eng- 
lish, although Professor Palmer translates it 
into the more modern “ Papa.” The scansion, 
however, shows pretty clearly that the Greek 
pronounced it in two syllables, sounding both 
“p's,” as “ Pap-pa.” John Preston True. 

Boston, Mass. 

A contributor to the May number of THe 
WRITER has elicited much interest in his query 
concerning the propriety of spelling “papa” 
with two p’s, and “mamma” with three m’s. 
In point of fact the orthographical “ papa” and 
“mamma” are in nowise related. The spell- 
ing of each is due—as is the case with most 
words in our language—to the formation of 
its root. “ Papa” is derived from the Latin 
“papa,” meaning bishop, or church — father. 
Additional words from the same root are 
“ pope,” “papal” and all kindred words, the 
necessity of only two “p’s” here being evi- 
dent. “Mamma” is derived from the Latin 
“mamma,” meaning breast, other well-known 
derivatives being ‘*mammal,” “mammary,” 
“ mammalia,” etc., about the spelling of which 
no question is ever raised. Although English 
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is formed from almost every language under 
the sun, — a kind of tongue-hash, so to speak, — 
yet the two principal elements in its construc- 
tion are Anglo-Saxon and Latin. Consequently 
the Latin form of “papa” is preferred to the 
Greek, “ pappa.” It may be briefly stated that 
while this subject has been already agitated to 
such an extent that “mama” with two “m’s” 
is now regarded as being entirely correct, — 
though the awkward “double m” is still more 
often seen, —yet the same objection to a uni- 
formity of orthography in “ papa” and “mama” 
holds good that is urged against phonetic spell- 
ing in general. To the student of language, 
derivative distinctions are important. In the 
phonetic system all individuality, genealogy, 
rather, of a word is lost. Hence the literally 
deep-“ rooted ” objection to any improvement 
in our maddening method of spelling. 
Amy U. W. Bagg. 


DorcnuesTter, Mass. 


“ A Grammatical Error.” — Why not say “a 
grammatical error” as well as ‘a theological 
heresy”? The dictionary defines “ grammati- 
cal” as “relating to grammar,” as well as 
“conforming to the rules of grammar.” Thus, 
of an essay, I might say, “It has fewer gram- 
matical than rhetorical errors.” 

Lepine H. Rice. 

Brookuing, Mass. 

I hold that the phrase, “a grammatical 
error,” is justifiable. But public opinion seems 
to be so strongly against it that I have relin- 
quished its use — under protest. The suffix, 
“al,” means not only “ according to,” but also 
“pertaining to,” “relating to,” etc. A gram- 
matical error is an error pertaining to grammar. 


Fohn Irving Romer. 
New York, N. Y. 





BOOK REVIEWS. 


Caritat Letters. By James F. Willis. 15 pp. Paper, 
i2cents. Philadelphia: James F. Willis. 1892. 


Mr. Willis’ rules for the use of capital let- 
ters are generally good, as far as they go, but 
in some respects he departs from the usage of 
the best authorities. The tendency nowadays, 
especially in the newspapers and outside of the 
most formal book-work, is to restrict the use of 
capitals, and some newspapers have gone so far 
as to “mark down” pretty much everything 


that can be “marked down,” from “ gatling 
oval to “the declaration of independence.” 

hat the influence of newspaper style on book- 
work will eventually restrict the use of capitals 
everywhere, there can be no doubt. Already in 
such phrases as “ the battle of Tippecanoe ” and 
“the Savannah river” the class words are 
printed in first-class publications without capi- 
tals, and few proof-readers would capitalize 
“ Assassination of Lincoln “or “ The Sultender 
of Cornwallis,” as Mr. Willis does. The worst 
error in the book is the constant capitalization 
of “ the,” in defiance of all the best authorities, 
as, for example, in the sentences, “ The Greeks, 
unable to regain Helen from The Trojans, de- 
clared war,” and “ London is situated on The 
Thames river.” Nevertheless, Mr. Willis writes 
‘** Alexander the Great” as printed. His rule, 
that “river” in the name “ The Thames river” 
should be written with a small letter, and in 
the name “The Savannah River” should be 
written with a capital, because “ The Thames” 
can be regarded as a complete name, while 
“The Savannah” cannot, makes a confusing 
and unnecessary distinction. Following the 
same rule, he writes “ Bucks County ” and “ New 
York city,” but most good proof-readers would 
write “ Bucks county” and “ New York City.” 
No directions are given regarding the proper 
way to write names of the seasons, such ad- 
dresses as “ My dear Sir,” or debatable words 
and phrases like “ high school,” “ public libra- 
ry,” “ Faneuil hall,” “the states of the Union,” 
“the union of the states,” “the legislature,” 
“ heaven,” “ mayor,” “editor Dana,” “ nihilist,” 
“ prussian blue,” “ brussels carpet,” and “ pull- 
man car,” while attention is not called to the 
necessary distinction to be made between “ re- 
publican principles” and “the Republican 
party,” “the reformation of a man’s character” 
and “the Reformation of Luther,” etc. Alto- 
gether Mr. Willis’ little pamphlet is a disap- 
pointment, though with revisions and additions 
it might be made a useful work. He should 
certainly correct the bad English of the follow- 
ing sentence used as an example on p.g: “The 


‘reign of King George the Third of England was 


longer than any other English sovereign.” 
Inches and years cannot be easily compared. 
W. H. H. 


Tue Printer’s Art. By Alexander A. Stewart. 113 pp. 
Paper, $1.00. Salem, Mass.: Alexander A. Stewart. 1892. 


“The Printer’s Art” is a practical printer’s 
handbook, describing the processes and meth- 
ods of type-setting and presswork. It is 
written by a practical printer, and is evidently 
based on extended experience in the printin 
office. A boy or a young job printer would find 
in it the instruction necessary to make him 
acquainted with the principles of the printer’s 
trade, and if he should follow intelligently the 
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directions givenin the book, he would become a 
first-class printer. “The Printer’s Art” teaches 
by example as well as by precept. The right- 
hand pages through the book contain the text 
of the work, while on the left-hand pages are 
varied specimens of job work, most of which 
are models in their way. From these any ex- 
perienced printer would get many useful sug- 

estions, and, for that matter, few old printers 
could @ad through the text of the book without 
learning something new. 

A practical knowledge of the processes of 
typesetting is valuable to any writer. Those 
who have not had the advantage of experience 
in a printing-office can learn from this book 
how type is set and handled, and the knowledge 
which can be gained in this way will be worth 
many times the cost of Mr. Stewart's attractive 
little book. W. H. H. 


At THE GATE or Dreams’ Poems, by James B. —. 
330 pp. Cloth, $1.50. Buffalo: Charles Wells Moulton 
1892. 


“ At the Gate of Dreams ” includes, besides 
many new poems, the best of the author’s work 
previously published in the volumes entitled 
“ Out of the Shadows,” “ Songs in all Seasons,” 
and “In Realms of Gold.” Mr. Kenyon has the 
true poet’s love of nature, and his descriptions 
are vivid and picturesque. His ideals are high, 
and his literary art at times is exquisite. 

, W. H. H. 
Illustrating the World’s Columbian 

Exposition. 251 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Chicago: Rand, Mc- 

Nally, & Co. 1893. 

“A Week at the Fair” has been prepared so 
as to guide the visitor who has but a week to 
spend at the Chicago exposition to all the 
objects of interest that it is most desirable for 
him to see. The buildings are described by the 
architects, artists, and sculptors by whom they 
have been planned and beautified. Such infor- 
mation about Chicago as the stranger in the 
city requires is given in the opening chapter. 
The different ways of getting to the exposition 

ounds are then described, and then follows an 
itinerary for each day at the fair, completely 
covering the exposition. Maps, plans, and pic- 
tures are numerous. Altogether the book will 
be of service to any one visiting the fair, and of 
interest to any one who cannot attend the exposi- 
tion, but who wants to read about it. 

W. H. H. 


A Weex at THE Farr. 


Twe Vacation Crus. By Adah J. Todd. 225 pp. Cloth, 
$1.00. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 1892. 
“The Vacation Club” describes the expe- 
riences of a party of young people in the coun- 
who were led by a lady who loved natural 
history to spend their time with her in studying 
the hills and fields around them. Thus sugar- 
coated instruction in geology, botany, miner- 
alogy, and astronomy is given to the reader, 


and the attractiveness of the natural sciences is 
indicated. The chief use of such books is in 
the way of suggestion, for the instruction they 
give is always fragmentary and incomplete; but 
they may do good by leading to the study of 
special treatises in a systematic way. 

W. H. H. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


[ All books sent to the editor of Tos Writsr will be ac- 
knowledged under this heading. They will receive such further 
notice as may be warranted by their importance to readers of 
the magazine.] 


ILtustrRATED SKxetcues or DeatH VALLEY, AND OTHER 
Borax Deserts oF THE Pactric Coast. 7 John R. 
Spears. 226 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, Mo- 
Nally, & Co. 


1892. 

Mapam Sapputra. By Edgar Saltus. 
cents. Chicago: F.T. Neely. 1893. 

HANDBOOK OF THE WorLD’s CotumBIAN Exposition. With 
Special Descriptive Articles, Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. 
222 pp. Paper, 25 cents. Chicago: Rand, McNally, & Co. 
1893. 

Tue Mysteries oF THE Court or Napovseon. By Gilbert 
Augustin Thierry. Illustrated. 317 pp. Paper, 50 cents. 
Chicago: Laird & Lee. 1893. 


Ruyminc Oak Leaves. Poems by Mary Lambert. 


251 pp. Paper, so 


200 pp. 


Cloth. Oakland, Calif.: Mary Lambert. 1893. 
Joun AppLeGats, SuRGEON. 
pp. Paper, 50 cents. 


HELPFUL HINTS AND SUGGESTIONS. 


By Mary Hariott Norris. 334 
St. Paul: Price-McGill Co. 1893. 





Send a Self-Addressed Envelope. — In sub- 
mitting a manuscript to an editor for approval, 
always be careful to send a self-addressed en- 
velope, suited to the size of your manuscript. 
If you fail to do this, the editor will be com- 
pelled to use one of his own envelopes, which 
may be much too small, and thus necessitate the 
folding of your manuscript in a different way, 
creasing it and hurting its appearance very 
much. Don’t forget to put the necessary 
stamps on the envelope, and, above all, train 
yourself to bear the return of your manuscript 


cheerfully. A. W. A. 
Lynn, Mass. 


LITERARY ARTICLES IN PERIODICALS. 


( The publisher of Tue Writer will send to any address a 
copy of any magazine mentioned in the following reference list 
on receipt of the price given in parenthesis following the name. 
Readers who send tothe publishers of the periodicals indexed 
for copies containing the articles mentioned in the list will con- 
fer a favor if they will mention THz WriTer when they write.) 





Artemus Warp in Nevapa. Dan de Quille. Californian 
(a5 c. ) for August. 

WiiutaM Brake. John Vance Cheney. Californian (25 c-) 
for August, 

Tue Newspaper CorRRESPONDENT. Julian Ralph. Scrid- 
ner’s Magazine for August. 
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Tues Vatug or Criticism. {Franklin A.? Becher. Mew 
York Dramatic Times (10 c. ) for March 25. 

“a MERICAN Composers. John K. Paine. Music\{ 30¢. ) for 
July. 

Saran Granpv. Bookman, London (15 c. ), for July. 

EXPERIENCES Durtnc Many Yegars—IIl.-IV._ B. P. 
Shillaber. Mew England Magazine (25 c. ) for July. 

Tue Common and Human In LITERATURE. Walter 
Blackburn Harte. Mew England Magazine (25 c.) for July. 

Tus Evo.ution or A> Liprary. Hubert H. Bancroft. 
Belford’s Magazine (25 c. ) for July. 

Rosa Noucuette Cargy. Ruth Ashmore. 
Journal (10c.) for July. 

Sources oF LiTerary INSPIRATION. 
Chautauquan (25¢.) for July. 

JouRNALISM tn Boston. Charles H. Taylor. 
Ink (5c. ) for July s. 

Tue TecautoGrarn. Demorest’s Family Magazine (20 c.) 
for July. 

Tue Naws Wortp of Lonpon. Edward Porritt. Illus- 
trated. Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly (25c.) for July. 

INTERVIEWING AS AN ArT. Mrs. Lynn Linton. /Jenmess- 
Miller Illustrated Monthly (0c. ) for July. 

Tue Reautstic TREND oF Mopern German LiTERA- 
tuRE. Emil Blum, Ph. D. Avrena(soc.) for July. 

Tue CravinG For Fiction. Sir Herbert Maxwell. Re- 
printed from Nineteenth Century in Eclectic (45c.) for July. 

Lavy Mary Wort.iey Montacu. Reprinted from 7em- 
ple Bar in Eclectic ( 45 c.) for July. 

InK Fok TypEwkitTeR Rispsons. Reprinted from the S/a- 
tionery Trades’ Journal in the American Stationer (10 c.) for 
July 27. 

An OLp-FASHIONED View oF FIcTION. 
Egan. Lippincott’s (25 c.) for July. 

“Tug New Pogetry” anv Mr. W. E. Hen-ey. 
Parker. Lifppincott’s (25 c.) for July. 

CERTAIN Pomnts ON STYLE IN WRITING. 
Lippincott's (25 ¢c.) for July. 

Tue DrupGery or WritinGc Great Books. Frank Harri- 
son’s Magazine (5 c.) for July. 

Tuomas Harpy. With Portrait. 
Century (35 c.) for July. 

Tue AvutHor or “ Guttiiver.” 
Century (35 ¢.) for July. 

Tue Literary West—IV. Maurice Thompson. 
Portrait. Chicago Graphic (10¢.) for July 22. 

Kate Brownies SHerwoop. Vesta M. Dowler. 
Weekly Journalist (10 c. ) for July 6. 

Aspgects oF Tennyson. Tennyson as a Nature Poet. 
Theodore Watts. Reprinted from Nineteenth Century in L it- 
tell’s Living Age(18c.) for July r. 


Ladies’ Home 
Georgia Allen Peck. 


Printer’s 


Maurice Francis 
Gilbert 


Edgar Fawcett. 


Harriet Waters Preston. 
M. O. W. Oliphant. 
With 


Boston 


+ 


NEWS AND NOTES. 





The office of the Californian Magazine has 
been removed to New York City. 


Arthur Sherborn Hardy is going to resign 
his position as professor of mathematics at 
Dartmouth College, which he has held since 
1875, and devote his whole time to literary 
work, including the editing of the Cosmopolitan. 


The only authors of note who attended the 
Authors’ Congress in Chicago, July 1o-14, were 
Walter Besant, Charles Dudley Warner, R. W. 
Gilder, Hamlin Garland, Maurice Thompson, 
Eugene Field, Miss Alice French, Mrs. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood, Hezekiah Butterworth, 
George W. Cable, Mrs. Mary Katharine Green 
Rohlfs, Major Joseph Kirkland, Stanley Water- 
loo, Mrs. D. Lothrop (‘ Margaret Sidney ” ), 
Mrs. Clara Doty Bates, Mrs. Elizabeth W. 
Champney, Mrs. Elia W. Peattie, Charles 
Carleton Coffin, Kate Field, and Mrs. Elizabeth 
A. Reed. 


Walter Besant says that it takes him about 
nine months to write a novel, and that he practi- 
cally turns out one a year. 


In Scribner's Magazine for August is an im- 
portant article by Julian Ralph describing the 
every-day life of “A Newspaper Correspond- 
ent.” There is probably no working journalist 
in the country better able than Mr. Ralph to 
describe the stirring life of the correspondent. 


Louise Imogene Guiney says that the only 
assured thing about her future literary work is 
the publication of her third volume of verses, 
“ A Roadside Harp,” and that of Dr. Parsons’ 
“Dante,” which she is helping to edit. She 
hopes to achieve the preparation of a prose 
book, and also of another play. Her play called 
“The Princess” is to be produced in Boston 
in September. 


The American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, gives notice that the Henry M. Phillips 
prize of $500 will be awarded for the best essay 
on, first, “The Common Law of England”; 
second, “The Theory of the State”; third, 
“Roman Law and English Law Compared.” 
The competitors have until January 1, 1895, in 
which to prepare their essays. 

Mrs. Mary R. P. Hatch, whose book, “ The 
Missing Man,” has been generally well received, 
has two other books nearly ready for publica- 
tion. 

An illustrated volume of poems by Curtis 
Guild, editor of the Boston Commercial Bulle- 
tin, will soon be published by Lee & Shepard. 

Rudyard Kipling has begun the publication 
of a new story, entitled “The White Seal,” in 
the Churchman. 
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Of Randall N. Saunders’ poem, “ The Sea- 
sons.” published by the Raphael Tuck & Sons 
Co., as a holiday booklet, more than 1,700 
copies were sold the first season in America 
alone. Probably as many more were sold in 
England. 

John Henton Carter (“ Commodore Rolling- 
pin”), author of “Thomas Rutherton,” is at 
work on three new books, which are just being 
put in type, “ Duck Creek Ballads,” “ Duck 
Creek Sketches,” and “ Nancy,” all to be issued 
before January. 

Hattie Horner, one of the most successful 
Kansas writers, who occupies two editorial posi- 
tions on Chicago papers, one being that of 
literary editor of the Home World, was married 
recently to O. E. Louthan, of Chicago, at the 
home of her parents at White Water, Kan. 


Robert Louis Stevenson is a laborious writer. 
During his stay in Samoa it has been his habit 
to begin work at six o’clock in the morning, and 
sometimes to keep at it with Trollope-like assi- 
duity all day long. He told a guest not long 
ago that on those days when his mind does not 
work as smoothly as its wont he rewrites his 
manuscript to such an extent that at the end of 
the day not one of the original sentences is left 
unchanged ; and occasionally he spends three 
weeks on a single chapter. 


The home of Mrs. A. L. Wistar, the trans- 
lator, is at Wallingford, Penn. Her father is 
Dr. Furness, the Unitarian clergyman, who at 
the age of ninety-one is still vigorously preach- 
ing, and her brother is the Shakespearian 
scholar, Dr. H. H. Furness. 

A. H. Gibson, of Star Valley, Kan., is en- 
gaged in writing a temperance story, entitled 
“The Glenwood House.” Although he has 
written a number of stories for the Mew York 
Independent, New York Ledger, Golden Days, 
the National Tribune, the American Press 
Association and other publishers, this is the 
first book which he has attempted. 


The September number of S¢. Vicholas will 
be the first issue of that magazine since Wide 
Awake was merged init. The publication of 
the latter magazine will cease, the good-will and 
subscription list having been purchased by The 
Century Co., the publishers of St. Nicholas. 


Professor William Minto, M.A., LL.D., who 
has recently died in England, wrote a little trea- 
tise, published about the time of his death, en- 
titled “ Plain Principles of Prose Composition,” 
in which he gives to beginners this astonishing 
advice: “ Except in avowedly didactic treatises, 
the endeavor to be lucid and simple is thankless 
labor. It is only fair to warn the beginner that 
if he writes lucidly, many honest folk will set 
him down as a shallow thinker. Intricacy of 
expression often gets a man credit for pro- 
fundity, if his ideas are sufficiently common- 
place. We believe that he agrees with us, and 
fancy that he sees grounds too deep to be ex- 
pressed.” 


Since Dickens’ death the firm of Chapman 
& Hall has sold 643,000 copies of “ Pickwick.” 
The profits on Dickens’ works still amount to 
about $40,000 a year. 


The Scribners will publish soon Robert Louis 
Stevenson’s latest story, the sequel of “ Kid- 
napped,” under the author’s original title, “The 
Adventures of David Balfour.” The English 
edition of the book will be issued as “ Catri- 


” 


ona. 


Mr. Ruskin’s publisher, George Allen, says 
that since 1871 there has never been a loss on 
any of Ruskin’s works, and that between 1886 
and 1892 the author received as his share of the 
profits about $140,000. 


Of Mrs. Anna Katharine Green Rohifs’ 
“* Marked ‘ Personal ’” 20,000 copies were sold 
within a few weeks after publication. Mrs. 
Rohlfs’ thoughts just now are of the drama and 
her husband's rendition of “ The Leavenworth 
Case,” which will probably be taken before a 
Boston audience this fall. Mr. Rohlfs is a man 
of genius and ability, and his wife believes 
more fully in his capabilities than in her 
own. 


Mrs. Arthur Stannard (“John Strange Win- 
ter”) has been elected a fellow of the Royal 
Society of Literature, a distinction that has been 
conferred on only one other woman since the 
society was founded, in 1823. The other fellow 
is Mrs. Napier Higgins, the wife of the Q. C. 
of that name. This lady wrote a standard work 
on the women of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, which took her ten or twelve years. 





